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JAMES  DEACON  HUME,  ESQ. 

LATE  SECEETAfiY  TO  THE  BOAED  OF  TRADE, 

UPON  THE 

CORN    LAW, 

BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  THE 
IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  1839. 


*'  I  find  that  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  a  gentleman  whose  loss  I  am  sure  we  mnst  all  sincerely 
♦*;deplore.  states  the  consumption  of  this  country  to  be  one  quarter  of  wheat  for  each  person  anntudly. 
—Sir  Robert  Peel's  Speech  on  the  introduction  of  his  alteration  of  the  Corn  Law,  Feb.  9,  1842. 

"  1  beg  to  remind  the  house  of  the  memorable  dictum  of  Mr  Deacon  Hume,  who  observed 
*'  that  we  had  abundance  of  untaxed  coal  and  iron,  and  that  we  only  wanted  abundance  of  untaxed 
"  wood  in  order  to  be  provided  cheaply  with  the  three  great  primary  raw  materials  of  employment 
"  and  of  necessary  consumption."— 6ir  Robert  Peel's  Speech,  May  IQth,  1842. 

"  I  wish  to  claim  for  her  Majesty's  government  no  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  proposals  they 
**  now  mnke,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  last  occasion  wiien  the  serious  attention  of  parlia- 
"  ment  was  called  to  this  subject  (the  Tariff;  was  by  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the  import  duties  in 
«  1839."— Sir  Robert  PeePs  Speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  New  Tariff,  May  10,  1842, 


Chairman  :  How  many  years  have  you 
been  in  the  Customs  and  Board  of  Trade 
departments? — I  was  38  years  in  the  Cus- 
toms, and  nearly  11  years  afterwards  at  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

You  have  retired  within  the  last  year? — 
"Within  these  few  months. 

Mr.  Villi ers:  What  do  you  understand 
by  the  principle  of  protection,  is  it  to  sup- 
port an  existing  interest  that  cannot  support 
itself? — Yes ;  it  is  of  no  use  unless  the 
trade  is  naturally  a  losing  trade. 

And  it  cannot  support  itself  when  the 
community  can  get  the  article  cheaper 
elsewhere  ? — Certainly  not,  if  the  protection 
was  wanted. 

Then  it  is  always  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
•onsumer  that  the  protection  is  imposed? 
— I  think  that  is  manifest. 

You  have  always  considered  it  to  have 
that  effect  ? — I  have  always  .  considered 
that  the  increase  of  price,  in  consequence 
of  protection,  amounted  to  a  tax.  If  I 
am  made  to  pay  Is^  6d.  by  law  for  an 
article  which,  in  the*  absence  of  that  law,  I 
could  buy  for  a  shilling,  I  consider  the  six- 
pence a  tax,  and  1  pay  it  with  regret,  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  to  the  revenue  of  the 
•ountry ;  and  therefore  I  do  not,  in  return, 


share  the  benefit  of  that  payment  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  revenue.  I  must  be  taxed 
a  second  time  for  the  state. 

Chairman :  Then  it  is  your  opinioa 
that  every  protection  of  a  commodity  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  to  the  community  at  large  ?— 
Yes  ;  most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Villiers :  And,  further,  as  a  mis- 
direction of  capital  and  labour  ? — ^Yes ; 
it  is  tempting  parties  to  embark  in  a  trade  by 
fictitious  support,  which  in  the  eni  may 
prove  a  fallacious  one.  I  have  often  won- 
dered how  any  rulers  could  consent  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  such  a  policy. 

Chairman :  Do  not  all  such  protective 
tive  duti.'S  and  monopolies  occasion  very 
considerable  fluctuations  in  that  particular 
branch,  from  time  to  time  ? — I  think  that 
every  trade  thrown  out  of  its  natural  course 
by  protection  is  more  subject  to  fluctuations 
than  those  which  are  left  to  their  natural 
operation. 

Mr.  Tufnell:  Then  you  cannot  con- 
ceive any  circumstances  under  which  a  pro- 
tective duty  can  confer  a  peimanent  and 
ceneral  benefit  upon  the  community  ? — I 
think  not.  While  it  operates  in  favour  of 
the  party  intended  to  be  protected,  it  is  a  t&z 
upon  the  community,  and  there  is  always  th< 
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risk  of  j(Ati<it,T>eing  able  to  support  itself  hj 
its  nwti  natural  strength;  and  the  protection 
may  some  dwy  fail  of  keeping  it  up.  The 
real  quo^tion  at  isfiuo  is,  do  we  propose  to 
•er^e  the  nation  or  to  serte  particular  indivi- 
duals. 

Mr.  Villiers :  Has  it  ever  fallen 
within  your  experience  to  know  that  one 
protecliou  has  been  made  the  ground  of 
others? — I  b^eve  that  has  been  pretty  much 
the  argunn  ni'of  the  landed  intert-st ;  they 
have,  upon  numerous  occasions,  iruaied  what 
they  Consider  the  piotection  upon  nianufac 
tures  as  a  reason  for  pn  >te,  tion  upon  corn. 
But  the  cases  are  as  diffi-rent  as  possible, 
agricultural  pruduce  never  being  exported, 
and  till-  foreign  market  being  ihf  gn-at  ground 
•f  prosperity  lo  our  munuiactures. 

Is  it  not  the  plea  with  some  interests 
that  their  protection  should  be  continued, 
because  ihey  are  so  highly  taxed,  or  pay  so 
highly  for  the  necssaries  of  life,  that  they 
cannot  ctimpete  with  their  foreign  rivals? — 
1  have  heard  that  argument  usrd;  but  I 
think  it  not  only  groundless,  but  that  the 
opposite  is  the  true  proposition.  A  highly 
taxed  people  cannot  atibrd  to  give  protec- 
tion ;  an  individual  whose  necessary  ex- 
penses are  great,  cannot  be  generous. 

Would  it  not  afford  a  ground  for  not 
removing  the  system  of  protection  in  one 
interest,  or  for  removing  all  protections  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would  furnish  a  reason  for 
universal  protection,  until,  in  attempting  to 
protect  everybody  from  taxation,  you  pro- 
tected nobody. 

Chairman:  Are  you  not  aware  that  fo- 
reign countries,  in  the  duties  they  have 
imposed,  have  very  often  been  led  by  our 
example  in  England  to  impose  protective 
duties  ? — I  believe  that  to  be  a  very  strong 
impression  in  all  foreign  cr>untrie8;  they 
imagine  that  we  have  risen  to  our  present 
ttate  of  prosperity  through  the  system  of 
protectio-.js,  and  that  they  have  only  to  adopt 
the  same  system  in  order  to  succeed  as  we 
have  done. 

When  you  speak  of  giving  an  exam- 
ple to  Europe,  do  you  believe  that  if 
England  would  remove  those  which  are  pro- 
tective duties  to  cotton  or  to  any  other  ma- 
nufacture, that  might  induce  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
system  of  trade,  and  consequently  lead  to 
the  admission  of  a  larger  portion  of  British 
joanufactures  ? — I  think  it  very  probable  tliat 
•ven  huch  partial  removals  would  have  that 
effect;  but  I  feel  the  strongest  confidence 
that  if  wp  were  to  give  up  our  protective 
qntem  altogether,  it  would  be  impossible 
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Woula  you  remove  our  own  protec- 
tion without  any  foreign  country  removing 
theirs? — Most  cirtainly,  and  without  even 
asking'  them.  I  dislike,  treating  with  foreign 
Countries  upon  any  subject  except  naviga- 
tion, and  that  for  this  reason,  that  there 
would  be  w  stp  in  the  matter  of  carriage 
between  different  countries;  it  would  end  in 
the  ship  always  going  empty  on<-  way  on 
both  sides;  this  would  be  a  dreadful  waste, 
from  which  every  country  wouK!  suffer  in  it* 
Commerce.  And  again,  a  ship  in  one  place 
is  a  ship  in  another ;  there  is  no  difficullj  ' 
in  the  couipaii^on,  but  there  is  a  diffieultj 
in  compaiing  one  descripiion  of  goods 
which  one  country  makes  uith  a  totally  dif- 
ferent description  made  in  another,  ;ind  equal 
terms  can  hardly  be  made;  but  I  feel  quite 
<onfident  if  we  were  entirely  to  drop  our 
system  of  protection,  in  a  very  little  time  it 
would  be  a  ntce  with  other  countries  which 
should  be  first,  or  rather,  whi*  h  should 
avoid  to  be  last,  to  come  in  for  the  benefit 
of  that  trade  wldch  we  would  then  open. 

Mr.  Villiers:  Do  you  not  consider  a 
retalint'iry  duty  as  most  adding  to  ihe  in- 
jury which  the  duty  imposed  by  the  foreign 
country  occasions  in  this  country? — I  have 
always  thought  so;  I  have  disliked  all  treat- 
ing ir.  the  matter;  I  would  take  what  I 
wanted  and  leave  them  to  find  the  value  of 
our  custom. 

Chairman:  Then  that  princijde  yoa 
would  apply  generally  to  the  commercial 
traiisattions  of  this  country? — Entirely  so; 
I  should  make  our  laws  according  to  what  I 
}  deemed  best,  whieh  would  certainly  be  to 
give  the  freest  possible  introduction  of  the 
goods  of  other  nations  into  our  country,  and 
I  should  leave  others  to  take  advantage  of 
it  or  not  as  they  thought  fit.  There  Ciin  be 
no  doubt  that  if  we  imported  from  any  coun- 
try any  considerable  quantity  of  goods,  and 
the  manufactures  of  that  country  were  pro- 
tected, the  producers  of  those  goods  which 
we  took  would  very  soon  find  the  great  diflS- 
culty  they  had  in  getting  their  returns  ;  and 
instead  of  our  soliciting  tlie  governments  of 
tliose  countries  to  admit  our  go'ds,  our  ad- 
vocates for  that  admission  would  be  in  the 
country  itself;  they  would  arise  from  the 
exports  of  the  goods  which  wo  received. 

Mr.  Chai>man  :  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  trade  of  this  country  would  flourish 
more  will  out  the  intervention  of  commercial 
treaties  with  other  nations? — I  think  that 
we  should  settle  oiw  commerce  better  by  our- 
selves than  by  attempting  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  other  countries.     "We  make  pre- 


yosals  to  them  :  they  do  not  agree  to  those. 
Wft  then  afler  that  feel  a  repugnance  to 
ioing  that  which  we  ought  perhaps  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  done  of  our  own 
•ccord  ;  and  I  go  upon  the  principle  that  it 
is  impossible  for  ustoim|>ort  too  imicb,  that 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  export  will 
/ollt)w  in  some  form  or  other,  and  that  the 
making  of  the  articles  to  be  so  exported  will 
be  an  employment  infinitely  more  beneficial 
to  this  country  than  that  which  may  be  thus 
lupersudt'd. 

Chairman:  Po  you  consider  that  those 
principles  which  you  have  laid  down  ought 
to  apply  equally  to  artic'es  of  food  of  this 
country,  a  great  portion  of  which  are  now 
excluded? — I  conceive  myself,  if  I  were 
compelled  to  choose,  that  food  is  the  last 
thing  upon  which  I  would  attempt  to  place 
any  protection. 

That  is  the  first  thing  upon  which  you 
would  remove  the  prohibition  and  protective 
duties?  -Yes.  It  is  very  clear  that  this 
country  stands  in  need  of  a  vast  deal  of 
agricultural  produce  beyond  its  production, 
wh  ch  is  not  to  be  measxu"ed  merely  by  the 
quantity  of  com  whii  h  we  occasionally  im 
port,  because  we  habitually  import  very 
largely  of  those  articles  that  are  the  produce 
of  land,  and  suited  to  be  raised  in  this 
country,  besides  corn,  and  which  shows  that 
the  power  of  supply  is  very  much  strained. 
Although  we  view  it  chiefly  in  the  article  of 
com,  we  import  a  very  large  quantity  of  other 
commodities,  commonly  and  liabitually,  such 
as  are  the  produce  of  our  own  soil,  or  fit  to 
be  so ;  and  this  proves  clearly  that  we  want 
more  than  we  can  produce.  The  exclusion 
of  supply  in  such  a  case  is  cniel  privation. 

You  are  of  op  nion  that  all  those  protec- 
Mre  duties  are  in  fact  a  direct  tax  upon  the 
community,  by  raising  the  price  of  every 
one  of  those  articles  t«)  the  consumer? — 
lilost  decidedly.  I  cannot  analyze  the  charge 
which  I  pay  in  any  other  way  than  that  part 
of  it  is  the  price  of  the  commodity,  and 
part  is  a  duly  though  it  goes  out  of  my  private 
pocket  into  another  private  pocket,  instead 
of  into  that  of  the  public. 

Does  that,  in  your  opinion,  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  does  it  check  the 
general  industry  which  is  applied  in  oiu* 
manufactures  ? — I  think  it  cannot  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  because  it  is  clear 
Ihat  we  consume  commodities  at  a  greater 
price  than  is  the  necessary  price ;  and  con- 
sequently we  waste  labour 'an«l  capital  in  the 
production,  and  waste  can  never  ultimately 
do  good,  at  least  to  a  nation,  althoiigh  some 
individuals  may  thrive  upon  it. 

Da  you  consider  the  wealth  of  England 


to  be  caused  and  maintained  by  h«r  Mm- 
mercial  and  manufactiuing  industry  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  if  meant  as  in  contradistinction 
from  the  produce  of  the  soil :  it  is  only  nc- 
cessary  to  look  round  the  world,  and  see  what 
countries  there  are  of  much  richer  soil  that 
are  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty  ;  and 
also  to  look  back  to  our  own  history,  of  no 
long  period,  to  see  that  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  we  ha\e  no»v,  we  were  a  poor 
country,  compared  with  what  we  are  ;  there" 
fore  having  always  had  the  land,  but  not  the 
trade,  I  must  conceive  that  the  increase  of 
our  riches  arises  frtMU  the  trade  and  not  from 
the  land. 

Has  not  the  wealth  of  the  country 
arisen  from  the  great  increased  prosperity  of 
our  manufacturing  and  commercial  rela- 
tions ? — I  conceive  that  it  can  be  traced  to  no 
other  souj-ce.  The  only  difTcrence  that  I  can 
see  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  and 
the  country  a  century  ago,  is,  that  by  com- 
merce and  manufactures  we  have  acquired 
riches,  and  raised  up  a  population  which  aro 
not  only  able  to  consume,  but  also  able  to  pay 
good  prices  for  the  produce  of  our  land.  If 
the  same  population  had  been  raised  by 
other  means  they  would  have  been  a  burthen 
to  the  land  instead  of  an  advantage. 

Does  not  every  limitation  in  the  im- 
portation of  food,  and  every  rise  in  the  price 
of  food,  tend  to  undermine  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  upon  which  we  depend  ? — I 
conceive  that  it  must  do  so,  because  we  place 
ourselves  at  the  risk  of  being  surpassed  by 
the  manufactures  in  other  countries ;  and  aa 
soon  as  it  happens,  if  ever  the  day  should 
arrive,  that  we  should  be  put  to  a  severe  trial 
as  to  our  manufacturing  power,  I  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  will 
recede  much  faster  than  it  has  gone  forward. 
Do  3'ou  mean  whenever  England  shall 
be  unable  to  compete  with  foreign  mar- 
kets, in  her  principal  staples  with  other 
countries  which  are  less  burthened,  and  have 
cheaper  food  than  ourselves,  that  then  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  must  begin  te 
wane  ? — Whenever  foreign  countries  can 
compete  with  us,  from  whatever  cause,  J 
conceive  that  our  prosperity  must  decline, 
but  I  cannot  help  b<die^ing  tJiat  there  can  be 
no  other  cause  for  that  than  other  countries 
having  cheaper  food. 
j  Is  not  the  increased  price  of  food  in 
I  this  country  one  of  the  principal  ingre- 
I  dients  of  the  increased  cost  of  oiu*  manufac- 
tures, 80  as  to  prevent  our  competing  with 
other  countries? — I  conceive  that,  in  the 
long  run,  it  must  be  so;  it  either  must  be 
so,  or  the  manufactiurers  and  labourers  must 
Bufier  great  privations.     Wages  would  fir»t 


be  lowered  as  far  as  possible ;  and  as  many 
masters  would  be  withdrawing  from  their 
trade,  it  is  possible  that  the  supply  of  labour 
would  be  80  much  greater  than  the  demand, 
that  the  reduction  might  go  to  the  limits  of 
starving  or  of  riots ;  but  it  is  not  merely 
that,  it  is  the  diverting  of  other  countries 
from  manufactures,  and  inducing  them  to 
take  to  agriculture  instead,  and  also  pro- 
ducing an  interchange  of  goods^  and  creating 
markets  for  returns  for  our  goods, as  well  as 
finding  markets  for  them  to  go  to.  Alto- 
gether, I  conceive  that  the  reduction  in  the 
price  of  ftiod,  and  particularly  the  atlmission 
of  it  from  abroad,  must  tend  to  prevent  other 
countries  from  being  able  to  surpass  us  in 
manufttctures.  • 

You  have  often  heard  it  stated  that 
the  people  of  England,  being  higher  taxed 
than  they  are  in  any  other  country,  would 
be  unable,  as  regards  the  price  of  food,  to 
compete  with  other  countries  if  the  corn  laws 
weif  taken  off? — I  have  heard  that  argument, 
but  huve  always  been  surprised  at  ii,  because 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  very  circumstance 
of  our  being  so  highly  taxed  tor  the  good  of 
t'le  state  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not  be 
taxed  between  ourselves. 

You  consider  that  a  fallacy  ? — ^The 
greatest  fallacy  I  can  conceive;  it  is  the 
Tery  opposite  of  the  true  proposition. 

Mr.  Villiers :  Do  you  not  consider 
that  we  have  greater  advantages  in  produc- 
tion than  any  other  countiy  in  tlve  world,  as 
regards  capital  and  skill  ? — I  tliink  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  kept  us  up,  but  1  do 
not  think  that  the  advantages  are  such  that 
we  can  rely  upon  them  for  ever. 

We  are  los4ng  markets  for  our  goods 
in  return  for  corn,  and  we  are  compelling 
those  countries  to  establish  interests  to  rival 
us  in  other  countries? — I  have  always  thought 
that  when  the  great  change  in  this  world  took 
place  after  the  French  war,  before  which  time 
the  foreigners  had  not  attempted  manufac- 
tures to  any  material  extent,  and  when  they 
had  been  greatly  encouraged  in  ag'icultural 
pursuits,  because  through  the  war  we  had 
been  great  importers, — if  from  that  time  we 
had  thrown  open  our  ports  fcr  raw  produce, 
and  removed  protections,  we  should  have  had 
our  manufactures  in  a  most  secure  position, 
for  the  other  countries  who  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  rival  us  would  not  have  ntiemptedit; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  get  back  to 
the  point  at  which  we  then  were :  starting 
at  that  point  we  were  then  the  only  manu- 
facturers. 

Chairman :  As  we  lost  that  favour- 
able opportunity  of  placing  the  manufactures 
of  this  country  on  the  highest  and   best 


foundation,  ought  we  not  now  to  be  most 
anxio^is  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  would  not 
the  removal  of  protecting  duties.and  lowering 
the  duties  on  imporu  generally,  be  one  of 
the  steps  towaids  thut  end  ? — I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  not  right  to  do  it  now,becau30 
we  have  lost  the  best  time  for  doing  it ;  I 
only  meant  to  say  that  the  way  in  which  we 
have  acted,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  has 
been  injurious. 

Mr.  Villiers :  If  the  prices*  of  the  con- 
tinent were  equal  to  those  of  this  country,  we 
still  have  great  advantages  from  the  skill  we 
employ  in  our  manufactures  ? — I  think  that 
other  countries  have  not  made  such  an  ad- 
vance but  that  we  may  still  very  well  support 
ourselves.  I  do  not  think  we  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  make  the  case  hopeless,  though  I 
lament  that  we  should  not  have  taken  tho 
step  at  the  right  time. 

Is  there  not  a  tendency  in  our  capi- 
tal to  leave  this  country  and  establish  itself 
on  the  continent  ? — From  the  low  rate  of 
interest  in  this  country,  and  the  degree  in 
which  money  has  gone  abroad  for  various 
purposes,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  capi- 
talist here  is  not  altogether  content  with  this 
as  t  e  place  of  its  employment;  if  this  is 
very  much  the  case  as  a  mere  question  of 
the  i  nvestmcnt  ©f  money,  it  must  be  doubly 
so  in  the  case  of  manufacturing  employment 
of  it. 

What  the  people  on  the  continent 
want  most  is  large  capital,  is  it  not? — I  be- 
lieve it  is  ;  and  I  believe  they  are  every  year 
obtaining  very  considerable  capital  as  well 
as  artisans  from  this  country,  and  even  mas- 
ter manufacturers. 

Then  the  tendency  of  the  present 
system  is  to  drive  this  large  amount  of  capi- 
tal to  those  countries  which  are  engaged  in 
rivalry  with  us  ? — That  is  the  direct  ten- 
dency ;  and  one  wonders  that  the  trading 
part  of  the  community  have  not  taken  this 
view  of  the  matter  earlier;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  it  on  this  supposition,  that  the 
most  influential  and  the  most  advanced  have 
believed  and  felt  confident  that  the  shifting 
of  the  trade  was  a  matter  of  slow  operation, 
and  that  t  would  last  their  time.  I  think 
that  this  makes  the  great  difference  betv,-een 
the  formct  supincness  of  our  manufacturers 
on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  and  their 
recent  activity  on  th.at  subject.  The  day  of 
trial  is  not  now  so  distant,  in  the  view  of  the 
present  parties,  as  it  was  in  that  of  their 
predecessors,  or  even  of  themselves  some 
years  ago. 

So  far  as  the  duties  are  imposed 
with  a  view  to  protect  native  industry  and 
to   induce   capital  to   be  employed  ii^  this 


cotintry,  they  have  the  opposite  tendency? — 
Yes,  speaking  of  national  industry  as  a 
whole. 

Do  you  believe  the  high  cost  of 
living  induced  by  those  protective  duties  on 
food  also  drives  other  pi;ople  not  engaged  in 
trade  to  live  on  the  continent? — I  have 
generally  understood  that  the  number  of 
persons  residing  abroad  do  go  there  with  a 
view  to  enjoying  life  with  a  moderate  income, 
which  they  cannot  do  here. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  that  must 
injure  the  homo  trade? — Certainly,  it  trans- 
fers the  customers  from  this  country  to  ano- 
ther. 

Then  are  we  not  by  this  system  un- 
dermining the  very  means  by  which  pub- 
lic taxation  and  public  revenue  are  support- 
ed?— I  think  that  we  not  only  check  the 
collectiim  of  the  revenue  immediately,  but 
that  we  are  also  und«'rmining  our  resources. 
I  cannot  help  often  looking  at  the  conse- 
quences with  considerable  alarm.  I  think 
ttie  country  cannot  stand  such  a  system 
as  this  for  a  long  period, 

Mr.  Villiers:  Would  it  not  have  been 
the  natural  course  of  thin'^s  in  this  coun- 
try for  revenue  to  have  greatly  increased, 
considering  how  the  taxes  are  imposed  ? — 
I  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  there  were  no  pro- 
tecting duties,  the  revenue  would  flow  in 
with  a  very  great  increase  anl  great  ease. 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  increase  of  wealth  ? — The  increase 
of  population,  and  the  greater  ability  of 
men  to  p:iy  the  state  taxes,  being  relieved 
from  pacing  taixes  to  individuals. 

If  the  protective  system  were  alto- 
gether removed,  the  effect  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  large  population,  and  a  well-employed 
population  ? — Yes. 

The  tendency,  as  we  find,  of  the 
present  com  laws,  and  other  protective 
duties,  is  to  throw  the  people  out  of  work, 
and  to  diminish  their  cmplo^Tnent? — Must 
clearly,  thai  is  the  tendency  ;  but  even  tak- 
ing the  population  as  it  is,  and  its  property 
as  it  is,  if  they  were  relieved  from  that  addi- 
tional price  on  the  good;*  which  we  pay  on 
account  of  their  being  protected,  the  people 
of  this  country  would  be  able,  and  would, 
in  effect,  in  the  expenditure  of  their  in- 
comes, pay  a  larger  proportion  to  the  re- 
venue. 

Chairman:  Do  not  the  fluctuations  in 
the  employment  of  industry  also  tend  very 
much  to  lessen  the  productive  power  of  the 
country  ? — Yes,  I  conceive  they  do. 

Produced  mainly  by  the  present  sys- 
tem ?     Yes ;  because  it  is  artificial. 

Mr.  Villiers :  You  consider  it  can  mat- 


ter little  to  the  consumer  whether  he  pays 
so  much  more  for  his  food  as  a  tax  to  the 
revenue,  or  whether  he  pays  so  much  more 
for  bis  food  as  a  tax  for  protection  ? — The 
enhanced  pnce,  from  whatever  cause,  is  just 
the  same  ;  \  would  suppose  that,  instead  of 
protecting  land  by  a  duty  on  foreign  com, 
the  country  was  left  to  get  corn  at  the  cheap- 
est rate,  and  then  that  a  revenue  was  raised 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  applied 
to  the  support  of  ihe  land.  It  would  be  too 
palpable,  and  could  not  be  borne;  but  I 
conceive  the  effect  of  the  present  system 
upon  the  consumer  to  be  the  same.  It  would 
be  even  better  and  perhaps  cheaper  to  pay 
directly  than  indirectly,  because  trade  would 
then  be  free. 

Supposing  a  tax  was  imposed  upon 
flour  ground  at  the  mill,  every  person  then 
would  pay  that ;  do  you  ilbt  suppose  that  that 
would  afford  a  large  revenue  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
according  to  the  rate. 

The  people  might  feel  it  even  less 
than  the  present  protecting  duty? — It  would 
be  less  noxious. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  large  re- 
venue might  be  collected  by  that  mean^  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  public  pay  the  same  price  that 
they  now  do. 

A  large  revenue  might  be  collected, 
and  the  public  pay  even  less  for  bread  ? — Yes, 
because  it  would  be  only  a  charge,  and  act 
also  an  impediment  to  trade. 

I  presume  in  my  questions  a  per- 
fectly free  trade,  and  a  tax  upon  all  flour 
ground  at  the  mill  ? — Yes,  an  internal  duty, 
and  importation  free. 

The  community  would  not  suffer  so 
much  as  they  dc  at  present,  and  a  large 
revenue  migbcbe  ''ollected  by  that  means  ? — 
I  conceive  that,  if  the  duty  charged  at  the 
mill  was  only  about  the  same  amount  as  that 
which  the  public  now  pay  for  the  purpose  of 
protection,  nut  only  the  revenue  would  derive 
a  large  supply  but  that  it  would  be  less  in- 
jurious to  the  people. 

Certainly  less  injurious  to  trade?— 
Certainly,  even  if  it  were  so  high  as  to  keep 
bread  at  its  present  price,  notwithstanding 
the  free  impoi  tation  of  wheat. 

Chairman:  Have  you  ever  made  a 
calculation  as  to  the  amount  of  taxation 
which  the  community  pay  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  price  of  wheat  and  butchers' 
meat,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  monopoly 
now  held  by  land? — I  think  that  a  tolerable 
calculation  may  be  made  of  that  increased 
charge.  It  is  generally  calculated  that  each 
person,  upon  the  average,  consumes  a  quar- 
ter of  wheat  a  year.  Assuming,  then,  the 
amount  of  duty  that  this  wheat  paid,  or  the 


price  enhanced  by  protection,  whatever  that 
is,  as  far  as  bread  goes,  to  be  lOs.,  it  would 
be  that  amount  upon  the  whole  population. 
Then  yon  could  hardly  say  less  than,  per- 
haps, donblo  .that  for  butchers'  meat  and 
other  matters  ;  so  that  if  «e  were  to  say  that 
the  com  is  enhanced  h\  lOs.  a  quarter,  there 
would  be  that  lOs  and  20s,  more  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  price  of  meat  and  other  agri- 
cultural productions,  including  hay  and  oats 
for  horses,  bajley  for  beer,  as  well  as  butter 
and  cheese.  I'liat  would  be  £3(>,0(M>,()()0  a 
jrear,  and  the  public  are  in  fact  paying  that 
as  effectually  out  of  their  pockets  as  if  it  did 
go  the  revenue  in  the  form  of  direct  taxes. 

And,  conseijuently,  are  less  able  to 
pay  any  taxes  that  the  state  may  require  for 
its  support  ? — Certainly  ;  I  conceive  that 
having  paid  the  private  taxes  they  are  the 
less  able  to  pay  ^e  public  taxes. 

Is  not  the  enbct  of  that  also  to  crip- 
ple and  limit  the  industry  of  the  country? — 
I  conceive  the  great  evil  lies  in  that  branch 
of  the  question;  it  is  not  so  calculable,  but 
if  they  could  have  the  trade.which  I  believe 
they  would  have  if  all  those  protections 
were  taken  awav,  I  think  they  could  pay 
308.  a  head  easily,  compared  with  what  they 
can  now  do.  . 

So  that  the  burden  of  this  protective 
system  generally  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
of  taxation  paid  to  the  state? — 1  conceive 
80,  taking  the  cost  and  the-  evil  consequences 
together,  if  that  evil  was  equally  subject  to 
computation.  It  is  the  case  with  many  duties 
such  as  some  of  the  excise  duties,  which 
are  more  injurious  in  their  regtilations  than 
they  are  in  the  sum  taken  from  the  people, 
though  \ou  cannot  estimate  the  injurious  ef 
feet.  I  conceive  the  actual  money  paid,  and 
the  evil  effect  computed  in  money,  would  be 
more  than  th»»  whole  revenue  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Wiliiras:  Upon  what  principle 
could  you  recommend  a  general  change  of 
the  system  in  levying  the  import  duties  upon 
articles,  by  the  introduction  of  which  at  a  less 
duty  the  manufactures  of  this  country  would 
be  seriously  affected  ? — Upon  the  pirinciple 
of  general  national  benefit  The  question 
is,  whether  wo  mean  the  nation,  or  whether 
we  mean  to  serve  particular  individuals ;  I 
speak,  whether  from  habit,  from  my  own 
turn  of  mind,  or  from  offi.ial  circumstances, 
in  behalf  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  country 
at  large. 

In  the  general  change  you  contemplate, 
you  contemplate  that  a  great  reduction  of 
the  taxation  should  take  place  which  now 
BO  heavily  presses  upon  the  working  men  of 
this  country,  and  so  disproportionately, 
aa  compared  with  the  worldog  men  of  other 


countries,  who  are  producing  articles  te 
comi)etr  with  the  produce  of  thwir  industry? 
—  If,  by  the  question,  are  meant  taxes 
upon  a  particular  commodity,  I  conceire 
certainly  those  taxes  must  bo  countervailed 
bv  at  least  cqutii  taxes  on  the  rival  article 
imported  from  abroad.  But  if  the  questiom 
means  the  general  taxation  of  the  country 
fidling  on  the  subsistence  and  expenditure 
of  the  people,  then  I  must  beg  to  submit 
in  the  strongest  terms  in  which  I  can  pos- 
siVdy  give  any  opinion,  that  the  general 
taxation  of  the  country-  is  no  grotind  what- 
ever for  protection ;  any  attemj)!  to  reliere 
any  interest  from  any  portion  of  that  general 
taxation  by  raising  arbitrarily  the  price  of 
the  article  which  they  make,  is  only  a  vio- 
lent manner  of  shifting  their  share  of  the 
burthen  to  other  shoulders.  If  on  account  of 
the  general  taxes  upon  subsistence  paid 
by  any  class  of  people,  you  forcibly  raise  to 
the  consumer  the  price  of  the  article  which 
ihiit  class  produces,  you  then  relieve  them 
from  taxation,  supposing  you  measure  the 
matter  fairly  and  correctly ;  and  I  hare 
never  been  able  to  see  the  least  ground  why 
any  one  class  of  the  people  should  be  re- 
lieved from  taxation,  and  why  the  other 
parts  should  be  compelled  to  pay  their  pre- 
portion  for  them  as  well  as  their  own. 

Sir  H.  Pamell :  Will  you  explain  what 
you  mean  in  your  last  answer  by  general 
taxation  and  special  taxation  ? — I  will  illus- 
trate my  opinion  by  speaking  of  particular 
articles.  We  pay  in  this  country  an  in- 
ternal tax  upon  soap  and  upon  \  inegar ;  it 
would  be  very  wrong,  I  conceive,  to  suffer 
soap  or  vinegar  to  be  imported  without  also 
being  charged  with  an  import  duty  equal  to 
those  taxes  ;  but  the  taxes  borne  by  the 
makers  of  vinegar  and  soap  in  the  articles  of 
their  consumption,  and  the  consumption  of 
their  families,  their  food,  their  liquors,  their 
sugar,  their  tea,  or  anything  else ;  the  taxes 
they  pay  in  that  shape  upon  the  articles  of 
their  consumption  are  of  a  very  ilifferent 
nature,  and  those  are  the  taxes  with  regard 
to  which  I  mean  to  express  my  opinicm  that 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  a  j)n)tecting 
<luty,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  compete  w  ith  the  foreigner,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  that  without  causing  some 
other  party  to  pay  more  taxes  than  they 
otherwise  would  do.  The  whole  community 
bear  their  share  of  those  taxes  without  any 
assistHUce;  of  course  by  the  whole  commu- 
nity I  mean  the  consumers  of  vinegar  aad 
the  consumers  of  soap. 

Then  general  taxation  does  not  add  te 
prices  ? — That  may  be  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  there  are  so  many  elements  ta 


price  that  one  can  hardly  give  a  positive 
opinion;  I  think  m\8elf  that  price  must 
always  be  determined  by  supply  and  ilemand. 

But  ihe  cheapest  manulactures  we  have 
are  subject  to  the  whole  general  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  ? — Ihe  manufactures 
that  are  so  choup  that  we  export  them  in 
large  quantiiies  have  no  protection  ;  the 
parties  who  make  them  deciiledly  pay  all 
their  taxes  tif  consumption;  but  this  shows 
a  power  of  supply  and  a  for.ign  demand. 

Chairman:  Do  you  mean  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotiou  and  other  articles,  of  which 
we  export  large  quantities? — It  may  truly 
be  said  so  of  c  >tt.>ns,  because,  ihuigh  there 
is  a  duty  upon  foreij^n  cottons,  having  the 
character  of  a  protective  duty,  I  believe  it 
to  bii  iuopeiative,  particularly  when  we  con- 
sider how  much  is  exported ;  and  as  I  consider 
that  duty  to  be  of  no  service  to  the  people 
concerned  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  I  con 
ceive  that  they  pay,  out  of  their  produce  and 
their  labour,  all  the  taxes  upon  all  they  cou- 
•ume  in  this  country. 

Then  the  only  import  duty  which  they 
requiie  on  the  cotton  manufactures 
would  be  a  dutv  equal  to  that  imposed  on 
the  raw  material  which  they  import  ? — Yes, 
or  any  other  ingredient  which  they  may  use 
in  the  manufacture,  such  as  their  dyes  and 
gums. 

Mr.  Williams  :  If  it  can  bo  proved  that 
one-half*of  the  waives  of  the  working 
men  in  this  country  are  taken  from  them  in 
tax^-s,  and  that  a  very  small  amount  of  tax- 
ation, comparatively,  is  taken  from  tlie  wages 
of  the  working  men  in  other  countries,  who 
compete  with  our  working  men  in  the  pro- 
duction of  certain  articles,  is  it  your  opinion, 
in  such  a  case,  that  if  the  foreigner  can  pro- 
duce an  article  cheaper  by  his  paying  less 
taxes,  that  the  production  of  his  labour  should 
be  admitted  into  tliis  country,  and  that  the 
trade  should  be  entirely  lost  to  our  manu- 
facturers ? — The  comparison  which  I  should 
draw  is  not  between  the  taxes  which  would 
be  paid  by  tha  manufacturer  of  the  goods 
allu  led  to  here,  and  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
manufacturers  abroad,  which  must  vary 
greatly.  I  should  consider  what  taxes  fall 
properly  upon  that  class  of  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  and  those  which  fall  upon 
the  other  operatives  who  cannot  be  protected 
in  any  way.  I  conceive  that  every  person 
in  this  country  must  pay,  out  of  his  own 
sources,  the  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  quan 
tity  of  taxable  commodities  which  ho  con- 
sumes, and  that  there  is  no  question  as  to 
relieving  him  of  those  taxes  than  can  ever 
afford  the  slightest  ground  for  throwing  them 


upon  other  people  by  protection  against  tha 
foreign  article  ol  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  he  makes. 

Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  working 
men  of  this  country,  so  large  a  portion  of 
whose  wages  are  taken  fi-om  them  in  taxes, 
ought  not  to  have  any  protection  at  all 
against  the  cheaper  productions  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  countries  that  comparatively  paj 
no  taxes? — Certainly,  that  is  ray  decided 
opinion ;  I  think  the  small  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  persons  abroad  is  no  gro'ind  for 
giving  protection  to  the  commodity  here,  foe 
this  reason,  that  it  is  only  in  such  a  casa 
shifting  the  taxes  from  the  party  intended 
to  be.reliev(;d  to  others  here  who  are  to  be 
the  consumers  of  those  commodities.  Yo« 
cannot  throw  the  tax  on  the  foreigner,  but 
only  on  other  British  subjects. 

In  the  case  of  a  working  m.<n  in  a  foreigft 
country  receiving  waues  of  Hs.  per  week, 
with  which  he  can  get  as  many  of  tha  neces- 
saries of  life  as  the  working  man  of  this 
country  with  I  Os.  a  week ;  if  the  skill  of 
those  two  workmen  is  equal,  would  you  say 
that  the  production  of  the  labour  of  the 
foreign  workman  should  entirely  superseda 
the  labour  of  the  English  workman,  or  that 
the  English  workman  must  come  do^vn  from 
lOs.  a- week  to  6s.  a- week,  so  as  to  be  upon 
an  equality  in  point  of  production  of  tha 
article  he  manufactures  with  the  foreign 
workman  ? — I  should  not  consider  the  taxes 
or  the  wages  paid  or  received  in  this  and  the 
foreign  country  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
my  calculation.  If  there  is  any  commodity 
made  in  this  country  that  stands  really  in 
the  predicament  supposed  in  the  question, 
then  I  must  conclude  that  that  is  one  of 
those  things  which  we  should  cease  to  make 
here ;  we  do  not  make  every  thing,  but  wa 
do  know  that  we  make  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  things,  and  that  we  export  a  great 
quantity  of  articles;  and  therefore  i  must 
suppose  that  we  can  very  safely  and  properly 
leave  the  interests  of  parties  to  detennine 
j  what  they  shall  make  and  what  they  shall 
!  not  make  in  this  country ;  and  without  ena- 
j  bling  some  of  them  to  live  tax-free. 
I  You  are  aware  that  but  for  the  protective 
i  duties,  the  silk  trade  of  this  country,  and  tha 
I  stocking  trade  of  this  country,  and  some  other 
important  branches  of  trade,  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  on  account  of  the  ability  of  tha 
foreign  manufacturers  to  produce  the  articlo 
cheaper  than  they  can  in  this  country ;  woald 
you  in  that  case  say  that  the  great  interests, 
both  as  to  the  master  manufacturers  and  the 
working  men  that  are  now  employed  in  those 
trades,  should  be  annihilated,  which  would 
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be  the  nattiral  consequence  ef  allowing 
Bilks,  stockings,  and  the  other  articles  I 
have  alluded  to,  to  be  imported  into  this 
country  free  of  duty? — I  do  not  conceive 
that  it  is  so  clear  a  case  that  those  trades 
Tvould  be  annihilated  if  the  protection  was 
taken  from  them  as  a  part  of  a  general 
system  of  relinijuishing  all  protection,  but 
I  am  far  from  snpposino:  that  a  change  to 
a  totally  free  system  would  not  make  many 
changes  iu  the  employment  of  the  industry 
of  this  country,  and  it  is  possible  that  that 
change  might  lead  to  the  relinquishing  of 
some  branches  of  the  silk,  and  even  of 
cotton  manufactures.  But  with  the  re- 
liance that  I  have  upon  the  effect  of  a 
general  system  of  free  trade,  I  cannot 
bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  we  should 
not  make  stockings,  or  manufacture  silk 
Tery  largely  in  this  country,  if  all  protec- 
tion were  removed,  pr()vided  that  the  sys- 
tem was  general,  so  that  the  expense  of 
living  of  the  labourers  in  those  cases 
which  the  several  questions  have  so  par- 
ticularly pointed  at,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  natural  amount.  That  must  certainly 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  corn  trade 
should  be  free,  that  meat,  that  every  ar- 
ticle of  consumption  should  for  the  future 
be  free,  and  were  that  the  case,  no  change 
being  made  in  the  revenue,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  the  natural  eft'ect  would  not 
be  to  raise  the  product  of  the  revenue  a 
fourth,  or  perhaps  a  third  greater  than  it 
is,  without  laying  on  a  single  additional 
duty  ;  and  in  that  case  we  clearly  see  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  relieve  those  parties 
•who  are  now  much  pressed  by  competition 
from  those  taxes,  which  were  considered 
to  oppress  them  to  the  greatest  degree, 
and  to  place  them  on  a  fairer  footing  ynxh 
the  foreign  competitors  than  they  now  are. 
I  believe  the  necessity  of  protection  is  oc- 
casioned almost  entirely  by  protection 
itself. 

Then  I  understand  you,  in  the  opinion 
you  have  given,  to  contemplate  placing 
the  working  men  of  this  country  upon  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same  footing  as  the 
workmen  of  other  countries  ? — I  would  place 
them  on  the  same  fooling. 

Chairman :  Do  you  mean  by  placing 
them  on  the  same  footing,  that  you  would 
abolish  all  those  monopolies  as  regards 
food  in  this  country,  and  which  are  the 
cause  of  that  great  difference  between  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  people  here  and 
abroad  ? — Most  certainly  ;  I  should  never 
think  of  exposing  trades  situated  in  the 
marner  which  is  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
vious queetion,    to  an    open    competition 


with  foreigners,  while  I  left  them  bur- 
dened,— not  with  taxes,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood, but  with  the  operation  of  protections 
in  other  cases,  and  for  th&  emolument  of 
other  parties. 

Mr.  Villiers:  I  understand  you  to  say, 
that  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries,  or  that  we  are  under  disadvan- 
tage in  competition  with  them,  it  chiefly 
arises  from  the  protective  system  ? — That 
is  my  opinion ;  with  our  great  command 
of  trade,  our  navigation,  our  capital,  and 
our  geographical  position,  if  trade  in  this 
country  was  perfectly  free,  and  we  were 
enabled  to  obtain  in  the  cheapest  markets, 
upon  even  terms,  all  the  commodities  we 
want,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  one  of  the  cheapest  countries  to 
live  in  that  any  civilized  populous  country 
can  be.  There  are  many  matters  in  which 
density  of  population  leads  to  cheapness. 

Then  when  you  speak  of  competition 
from  cheaper  labour  abroad,  you  mean 
when  the  people  here  being  hea^Iy  taxed 
to  the  state,  their  burdens  are  increased 
by  taxes  to  support  particular  interests  ? — 
Exactly ;  I  conceive  protection  to  be  a 
positive  increase  of  taxes,  not  less  positive 
than  if  an  additional  tax  were  put  upon 
the  commodity  itself;  whatever  the  com- 
pulsory amount  is  that  you  pay  more  than 
the  natural  amount,  it  is  to  the  consumer 
as  effectual  a  tax  as  if  it  were  coH^cted  by 
the  tax-gatherer,  the  custom-house  officer, 
or  the  excise. 

You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  general 
taxation  did  not  affect  prices,  but  that  it 
afforded  no  excuse  for  protection  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  the  general 
taxation  is  not  a  ground  for  taking  the 
burden  off  one  portion  of  the  community, 
and  laying  it,  as  itmust  be  borne  by  some 
one,  on  another  portion,  that  second  por- 
tion paying  double,  the  other  paying  none. 
If  I  might  illustrate  this,  I  would  take 
the  article  of  corn ;  supposing  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  landed  interest  in  their  per- 
sonal and  domestic  expenditure  should 
amount  to  10s.  a  quarter  upon  the  com 
raised  upon  their  lands,  and  you  put  10s. 
npon  foreign  corn,  while  you  habitually 
import  it  and  pay  that  10s.,  thus  raising 
thtf  price  of  all  that  is  produced  at  home 
by  10s.,  I  conceive  that  lOs.  to  be  a  burden 
thrown  npon  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  landed  proprietor 
literally  lives  in  this  country  without  pay- 
ing any  tax  all. 

You  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  your 
evidence,  that  one  protection  was  constantly 
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a  ground  for  claiming  another? — It  fur- 
nishes a  plea  aljvays  to  parties  who  are 
ever  seeking  pleas  for  asking  for  protec- 
tion ;  it  is  particularly  and  everlastingly, 
as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  alluded 
to  by  the  landed  interest. 

And  it  frequently  occurs  that  when  one 
interest  has  thus  got  itself  exempt  from 
taxation,  it  has  re-imposed  the  tax  upon 
itself  by  having  to  pay  it  as  a  protection 
upon  other  productions? — Whatever  the 
proportion  may  be  between  the  protected 
goods  pmduced  by  the  party,  and  his  ex- 
penditure in  the  general  articles  of  con- 
sumption, he  gives  and  receives  in  that 
proportion  ;  if  they  are  equal,  then  he 
certainly  does,  in  my  opinion,  restore  the 
money  back  again  to  the  other  protected 
parties.  I  will  suppose  that  there  are  100 
trades  and  100  commodities,  and  that  you 
give  a  certain  measure  of  protection  to 
every  one  of  them,  well  measured  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  goods  will  admit,  then 
I  conceive  that  those  100  parties  would 
find  all  iheir  cases  completely  neutralized ; 
each  would  receive  from  the  system  a 
benefit  as  one,  aud  would  pay  it  away  in 
driblets  to  the  ninety-nine,  and  thus  they 
■would  all  be  brought  to  the  same  position 
as  if  none  were  protected  at  all. 

But  if  one  interest  was  more  powerful 
than  the  other  99,  it  is  possible  that  it 
might  get  some  advantage  over  the  others  ? 
— The  great  evil  of  protection  is,  that  it 
cannot  be  made  just,  equal,  and  equitable. 
In  my  illustration  just  now,  I  supposed 
that  you  could  find  a  way  of  protecting 
each  in  an  equal  proportion,  but  that  is 
not  possible. 

Sir  C.  Douglas:  Is  the  abolition  of  the 
corn  laws  inseparable  from  the  opinion 
you  entertain  that  the  removal  of  import 
duties  ought  to  take  place  ? — Just  so ;  that 
is  the  great  article,  and  I  conceive  that 
otherwise  we  should  expose  our  manufac- 
tures to  the  most  unfair  competition  with 
foreigners,  not  because  of  the  light  taxes 
which  foreigners  pay,  but  because  of  the 
general  cheapness  of  living,  from  having 
corn  and  other  provisions  upon  belter 
terms  than  we  have.  I  think  that  the 
first  necessaries  of  life  should  be  the  first 
articles  to  be  set  free. 

Then  from  that  last  answer  the  Com- 
mittee may  understand  that  vou  mean  a 
total  abolition  of  .  the  corn  laws  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  and  I  should  prefer  the  toUl  aboli- 
tion. I  cannot  see  any  ground  whatever 
for  any  countervailing  Ux  upon  corn,  I 
cannot  perceive  anything  in  the  principle 


I  of   protection  that  is  peculiar  to  com. 
1  British  com  does  not  contribute  to  the 
;  public    revenue ;    there   is   therefore    no 
1  charge  upon  it  to  be  countervailed. 
j      Then  you  would  not  even  allow  a  small 
I  fixed  duty  ? — My  opinion   is  that  there  is 
I  no  ground  for  any  duty  ;  the  onlv  ground 
I  I  can  perceive  is  to  countervail  charges  in 
the   production    of   corn.     I  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  charges  which  the 
,  landed  interest  conceive  to  be  peculiarly 
on  them,  and  to  fall   upon  their  produc- 
!  tions ;  but  as  far  as  I   have  been  able  to 
investigate  those   charges,   I  think  they 
have  services  in  return  for  them,  and  they 
do  not  go  to  the  public  revenue ;  they  are 
of  a  local  nature,  and  I  think  the  farmers 
are  so  much  better  off,  and  so  much  more 
enabled  to  raise  the  commodity  with  ad- 
vantage, by  reas(m  of  those  local  charges 
since  they  have  facilities  in   return  equal 
to  the  payment :  and    I  do  firmly  believe 
that  any  country  that  has  not  the  system 
of   raising   funds   for    the   purposes    for 
which  those  local  funds  are  raised,  would 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  produce. 

Mr.  Villiers  :  You  are  only  alluding  to 
what  is  just,  and  not  to  what  it  may  be 
wise  to  do ;  you  are  referring  to  what  the 
landed  interest  might  or  might  not  claim 
in  justice,  not  to  what  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  concede  to  them  ? — To  what  they 
claim  in  justice,  and  upon  that  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  urged  as  a  plea  is  the 
countervailina;  duty  to  set  against  positive 
taxes  paid  to  the  state,  not  their  local 
rates  and  charges.  It  may  be  sometimes 
wise  to  concede  what  you  have  not  the 
power  to  refuse. 

Sir  C.  Doua:la3  :  If  the  corn  laws  were 
totally  abolished,  and  consequently  that 
part  of  our  provisions  and  food  were 
brought  in  from  other  countries,  do  you 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  a  great 
deal  of  land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation ? —  By  throwing  land  out  of  cul- 
tivation I  presume  is  meant  converting 
arable  into  grass  land.  It  is  a  wrong 
term,  I  think,  to  use,  though  I  know  it  is 
a  common  term.  1  believe  that  much  land 
would  be  thrown  out  of  arable  cultivation, 
and  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great  evils  of 
our  agriculture  is,  the  misappropriation 
of  the  soil ;  1  believe  there  is  a  great  deal 
too  large  a  proportion  of  land  under  the 
plough,  and  too  small  a  portion  under 
grass.  The  difficulty  of  raising  lean  stock 
in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
is  so  great,  that  it  is  the  chief  cause  of  the 
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hiffh  price  of  meat ;  and  I  am  quite  pcr- 
6ua<U-d  thai  if  a  Very  larpe  breacltli  of  that 
arable  land  whitii  can  scarcely  be  culti- 
waU'.d  to  advantage  were  turned  hack  to 
grass,  the  effect  would  be,  to  reduce  the 
qaantity  of  corn  produced  in  this  country 
8o  much  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
foreij^nerto  fill  tlic  vacuum  at  a  lojv  price, 
and  tliat  the  general  result  would  be,  that 
It  would  produce  a  lower  price  of  meat, 
there  being  a  power  of  increased  con- 
Buraption  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country  in  the  article  of  meat  that  is 
almost  immeasurable.  When  wo  rcflt-ct 
upon  the  extremely  small  portion  of  meat 
eaten  every  day  by  the  most  robust  labour- 
ers in  the  country,  who  are,  of  course,  by 
far, the  most  numerous  pi)rtion  of  the 
population,  if  we  were  only  to  suppose 
them  to  have  every  day  a  fur  moderate 
meal  iif  meat,  the  increase  of  demand  for 
meat,  and  for  inferior  meat, — for  cattle 
not  fattened  to  the  hit![hest  pilch  of  per 
fection,  such  as  would  be  suitable  to  the 
produce  of  land  of  inferior  qualities, — 
would  be  so  i^reat,  that  there  would  be  no 
■want  of  good  employment  for  any  of  the 
land  that  we  possess  within  our  bounda- 
ries. 

Do  not  you  suppose  that  the  corn  laws 
have  had  a  tendency  to  brin<;  the  poor 
lands  into  cultivation? — I  think  they  bave 
tended  to  break  up  land  which  had  better 
have  remained  in  grass.  If  the  question 
means  waste  land,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  produce  has  led  to 
the  breaking  up  of  commons,  and  so  far 
that  is  a  great  benefit;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  should  be  kept  permanently 
under  plough  when  there  is  a  much 
greater  demand  for  grass.  With  regard 
to  the  effect  of  the  protection  on  our  corn, 
that  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tlie 
cause  »if  the  breaking  up  of  so  much  land, 
because  I  believe  it  is  in  the  kn(»wledge 
of  most  people  that  the  era  in  which  the 
lands  were  chiefly  broken  up  was  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  that  corn  was 
being  impoited  wiihout  any  restraint 
whatever  thnmgh  the  whole  of  that  period. 
I  believe  that  many  partits  have  since 
rep  nted  that  they  have  broken  up  their 
lands. 

Chairman:  Were  not  prices  during  all 
that  lime  of  increased  cultivation  very 
higlJ  ? — Yes,  the  prices  were  the  stimulus 
to  the  conversion  of  the  grass  land  into 
arable  land,  without  the  aid  of  any  corn 
law. 

Mr.  Villiers ;  Would  not  the  effect  of 


population  increasingf,,  and  commerce  antf 
maiiufaclures  prospering,  be  to  lead  to  tha 
breaking  np  of  waste  lands,  and  to  a 
greater  demand  being  created  for  the  soil* 
—  The  breaking  up  of  waste  land  is  a  pro. 
cess  that  one  would  always  wish  to  sea 
going  f(»rward  ;  the  very  idea  of  land  lying 
waste  is  repugnant  to  one's  feelings,  aa 
long  as  it  can  be  applied  to  any  use  ;  but 
that  is  a  very  rlifferent  thing  from  hiving 
in  cultivation  a  disproportion  of  arable. 

But  independently  of  those  protcctire 
duties,  would  it  not  be  the  tentleni.y  <»fin. 
creased  population,  and  the  exteiisio  i  of 
manufictures,  to  create  a  greater  demand 
for  the  use  of  the  soil  ? — The  inducement 
to  break  up  waste  land  would  not  be  di- 
rectly the  protection,  but  the  priie,  and 
what»!ver  was  the  cause  of  a  hu'h  jjrice 
wouUl  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the  w;ista 
lands,  whether  it  were  a  state  of  war,  tha 
increase  of  population,  or  anything  else; 
as  long  as  there  was  a  good  [)rice  for  tha 
produce  of  land,  parties  possessing  or  liar- 
iug  a  right  to  those  waste  lauds  would 
bring  them  into  cultivation. 

But  lo«»king  at  the  limited  extent  of  thu 
island,  should  you  not  suppose  that  if  tha 
manufactures  prospered  and  populalioa 
increased,  the  price  of  land  must  always 
be  higli  ? — In  looking  to  the  increase  of 
the  population,  which  has  doubled  in  the 
last  half  century,  one  does  not  know  how 
to  limit  the  price  of  land  in  this  country, 
provided  thnmgh  no  bad  policy  the  in- 
crease of  that  population  aud  itsprosperitj 
are  not  cheiked. 

It  is  within  your  experience  that  the 
price  of  land  has  risen  enormously  in  this 
cimntry  ? — That  is  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  without  any  party  being  able  to 
know  precisely  how  the  matter  stands; 
but  as  far  as  the  little  information  I  have 
got  upon  the  matter  goes,  I  believe  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  rent-rolls  of  different  parta 
of  the  country  for  the  last  half  century 
would  lay  before  the  public  eye  <me  of  the 
most  astounding  accounts  that  ever  waa 
witnessed. 

Do  yim  not  connect  that  increase  in  tha 
price  of  land  with  the  start  in  manufac- 
lures  which  we  took  towards  the  latter 
end  i>f  the  last  century? — I  cann«»l  attri- 
bute it  to  any  <»ther  cause;  the  war  led  in 
the  first  insiance  to  what  may  be  said  ta 
have  been  a  wasteful  consumption  of  f(»<id 
a  large  portion  of  people  who  were  subsist- 
ing at  home  with  the  greatest  economy, 
were  converted  into  soldiers  and  sailon, 
and  were  supported  at  the  public  expense, 
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but  the  great  peculiarity  of  that  period 
was  the  uoininencenient  of  the  j?reat  in- 
crease tif  our  raunufaitures,  the  brinijing; 
to  perfection  of  Mr.  Arkwright's  system, 
the  introduction  of  steaoi  power,  and  the 
Tast  improvements  of  machinery;  we  were 
the  tirst  to  adopt  those  improvements,  and 
from  the  circuuistance  «)f  the  rest  of  the 
world  being  so  much  more  dis  idvantige- 
ousl'y  placed  in  the  war  at  that  time,  tliey 
were  liien  unable  to  follow  ns,  but  time 
and  peace  iiave  altered  the  case  much, 
and  we  cannot  expect  to  reap  the  same 
benchts  after  a  certain  period  from  any 
new  <liscovery,  however  great  it  may  be, 
that  we  did  in  the  earlier  stages.  The 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
was  the  start  in  manufactures;  but  we 
kej)t  the  start  the  longer  by  reason  of  war. 
Can  yim  expect  any  tietrease  of  the 
value  of  land  from  any  other  cause  but  the 
decline  of  manufactures   in  this  c<»untry  r 

—  No;  that  is  the  only  matter  to  which  I 
look  Willi  any  apprehension  as  regards  the 
prosperity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Uilliams;  Am  1  correct  in  under- 
standing you  to  express  it  as  your  opinion 
that  notwithstifnding  our  heavy  taxatitm 
we  could  under  a  system  of  free  trade 
cuu)i)ete  with  foreign  countries  in  our 
manufactures  and  the  production  of  corn  ? 

—  I  conceive  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
we  conlil  in  those  manufactures  that  we 
are  calculated  for,  conduct  them  with 
success,  because  we  are  now  conducting 
them  successfully,  althimgh  the  people  are 
nut  only  burdened  with  the  taxes  iiUuded 
to,  but  according  t'»  my  opini(»n  al.«o  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  taxes  which  properly 
belong  to  the  protected  parties;  1  there- 
fore think  that  our  best  manufactures  are 
burdened  by  protections,  and  not  assisted 
by  lliem. 

A  small  portion  of  the  50,000,000/.  or 
52,000,000/.  of  taxes  which  are  paid  by 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  produced 
from  articles  on  which  the  tax  is  imposed 
for  their  protection  against  foreign  manu- 
factures ? — I  conceive  a  very  small  por- 
tion, because  the  very  circumstance  of 
the  tax  being  laid  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting importation,  implies  that  little 
revenue  will  be  received;  if  much  were 
received,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  protec- 
tion. 

Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  with  the 
continuance  of  the  imposition  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  50,000,000/.  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  they  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  all  the  Tarious  productions 


of  foreign  countries  where  taxation  is  v«rf 
small  indeed  ? — They  do  compete  now, 
and  export  in  the  face  of  ilmse  other 
countries  50,000,000/.  of  the  produce  of 
their  industry. 

At  the  pie>ent  time  is  not  a  most  extr»> 
ordinary  pr  gress  being  madf  in  different 
branches  of  manufacture  in  Gei-many,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  wliere  a  feir 
years  ago  the  manufactories  were  producing 
comparatively  very  small  quahtiti- 8? — I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  case,  and  it  is  a  subject 
of  great  uneasiness,  I  confess,  to  ray  mind. 
I  tbmk  I  see  a  change  taking  place,  and  that 
we  may  find  ourselves  misiaktn  in  supposing 
that  we  can  always  retain  the  trad-,  which 
having  commenced  with  great  advanfage  ia 
the  first  instance,  w©  are  in  the  early  stages 
allowed  to  carry  on  to  a  jircat  extent  ;  but 
it  is  because  I  fear  this,  because  I  see  the 
power  of  compefllion  rising  abroad,  and  be- 
cause I  expect  thosecountrics  wi,l  some  day 
drive  us  out  of  the  foreign  markt  t,  and  thus 
deprive  us  of  our  means  of  exportation,  that 
I  am  so  iinxious  to  remove  wliat  I  think  aie 
the  impediments  to  an  equal  power  of  com- 
petition on  our  part  with  those  foreign 
counlrit  8. 

Mr.  Villiers :  Is  not  the  general  taxatiom 
less  now  than  it  was  a  few  y*  ars  ago,  in  this 
country  ? — The  taxation  is  lon-ider.tbly  less 
upon  every  individual.  The  sum  raised  is 
the  same,  but  the  taxes  which  we  have  re- 
pealed since  the  year  1819,  when  t!ie  general 
sfttlcment  afltr  the  war  m.ty  be  said  t"  have 
been  made,  Ibflie»e  in  round  numbers  may 
be  considered  at  £  I  ti.OGO.nOO  or  £  17,000,000 
a  year;  tho  remaining  taxes,  in  consequence 
of  the  increase  of  population,  and  wl  at  has 
hitherto  been  the  prospen.us  state  of  the 
country,  produ.  ing  alone  a  greater  amount 
than  th^•y  formerly  produced,  in  conjunction 
with  those  which  have  been  repealed. 

Chairman:  In  reference  to  your  fonner 
answer,  will  you  state  what  are  the  *'  impe- 
diments "  to  British  commerce  competing 
in  foreign  c«iuntries  with  tl.at  of  the  con- 
tinent?— The  impediments  are  of  the  nature 
which  has  been  pointed  out  in  several  of  the 
preceding  questions,  namely,  the  expense  of 
living  in  this  country.  It  is  true  that  the 
portion  of  that  expense  whii  h  consi>ts  of 
taxes  has  been  expressly  mentioned,  but  I 
conceive  thegeneral  expense  <f  living,  and 
the  charges  upon  that  Uuug,  which  are 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers 
by  the  protective  system,  and  do  not  go 
into  the  revenue,  are  almost  as  large  a  por- 
ti>'n  as  that  which  the  revenue  itself  takes. 
Another  impediment  arising  out  of  the  pr«« 
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t*ctive  system  is  the  checking  of  commercial 
intercoarse  with  other  countries,  and  pre- 
Tenting  our  manufacturers  from  obtaining 
their  best  returns  for  the  gobds  they  can 
import. 

Mr.  Williams  :  Does  it  nnt  appear  to  you 
from  the  great  progress  vrliich  has  been 
made  of  very  late  years  indeed,  in  manufac- 
tures in  Germany  and  other  countriiis  on 
the  continent,  that  at  no  distant  time  the 
-vrages  of  the  labourers  and  working  men  of 
this  country  must  come  down  to  as  low  a 
point  as  the  rate  of  wages  in  those  countries 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  trad«<  ? — The  pro- 
gress in  manufactures  which  is  observably 
abroad  is  such,  that  unless  we  do  take  some 
Strong  measures  in  this  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  our  popoulation  upon  a  na 
tural  footing,  and  therefore  upon  nearly  the 
same  footing  with  their  competitors,  I  do 
look  lorward  with  considerable  apprehension 
to  the  trade  of  this  country  suffering  consi- 
derably; that  is  a  reason,  in  my  mind,  for 
taking  off  all  protections,  and  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent operation  from  that  which  would  go 
to  the  imposing  of  protecting  duties  for  the 
express  purpose  of  .reimbursing  particular 
interests  for  the  taxes  which  they  pay  in 
ordinary  consumption.  The  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  shown  that  they  can  make 
the  goods  ;  it  requires  time  to  enable  them 

make  enough  to  supplant  us. 


Mr.  Villi ers :  Do  you  consider  that  the 
revenue  presents  any  obstacle  at  all  to  doing 
away  with  the  protective  system  ?  —  No, 
certainly  not;  I  conceive  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  revenue  is  greatly  impeded  by  the 
protective  system. 

But  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  those 
articles  where  the  duties  are  levied,  and 
where  the  operation  of  the  duties  is'both 
protective  and  fiscal  ? — In  those  cases,  if 
ihi  protective  duty  were  reduced  to  a  rate 
which  the  foreigner  could  readily  pay,  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  article  would  be  im- 
ported, and  the  revenue  be  increased. 

Since  in  your  opinion  you  ought •simul- 
taneously  to  reduce  all  the  protective  duties, 
you  consider  that  the  revenue  offers  no  ob- 
jection, but  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of 
doing  away  with  those  duties  ? — Certainly; 
my  hesitation  applies  to  the  different  inter- 
ests that  might  be  affected  in  their  trade, 
and  not  to  the  revenue.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  revenue  would  instantly  be 
increased  by  removing  or  sufficiently  reduc- 
ing the  protections. 

But  do  you  hold  that  you  could  not  do 
away  with  the  protection  in  some  cases, 
without  diminishing  the  revenue  ? — I  am 
not. aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  revenue 
would  be  injured  by  removing  the  protection. 
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THE  EVIL  EFFECTS    OF    RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON  COMMERCE. 

There  is  scarcely  a  civilized  spot  in  the 
globe  in  which  the  now  impoverished  labourer 
cannot  produce,  in  excess  of  his  own  wants, 
some  peculiar  commodity  with  which  he 
could  provide  himself  with  those  other  com  • 
modities  he  so  greatly  needs,  if  his  right  of 
exchange  were  notdeuiedby  the  interposition 
of  some  arbitrary  power.  Mutual  supply  by 
means  of  such  exchange  is  the  scheme,  and 
it  is  the  law  of  nature,  loudly  proclaimed  by 
the  diversities  of  climate,  soil,  and  capa- 
cities— it  is  the  manifest  design  of  a  bene- 
ficent Providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race.  But  what  is  the  law  of  man  ? — an 
impious  prohibition  of  the  law  of  God.  I 
figure  to  myself  the  family  of  a  Manchester 
or  a  Birmingham  workman  contemplating, 
on  a  Saturday  night,  the  true  exchangeable 
value  of  their  week's  work  ;  and  computing, 
how  much  food,  as  well  as  other  commo- 
dities, it  would  supply  them  with,  under  the 
free  operation  of  the  scheme  of  Providence 
and  of  the  law  of  nature.  I  also  figure  to 
myself  the  family  of  the  Polish  husband- 
man longing  to  doff  their  miserable  dresses 
of  sheep-skin,  and  to  exchange  their  corn 
for  fabrics  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom.  A 
greater  offence  can  hardly  be  committed 
than  to  obstruct  the  mutual  dealings  of  such 
parties,  except  it  can  be  justified  as  a  ne- 
cessary national  sacrifice.  I  stoutly  deny 
the  nationality  of  the  object;  the  restraint  is 
nothing  less  than  a  taking  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  from  those  who  have  nothing  to  spare, 
in  order  to  increase  the  luxuries  of  those 
whose  command  of  them  would  bear  reduc- 
tion— supposing,  but  by  no  means  admitting, 
that  any  reduction  would  ensue. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  MANUFACTUR- 
ING AND  AGRICULTURAL  IN- 
TERESTS STATED. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  relative  poBi- 
tions  in  which  our  manufacturing  interest 
and  our  landed  interestare  practically  placed 
towards  each  other,  by  reason  of  the  different 
proportions  which  the  gross  quantities  of 
their  respective  productions  bear  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country ;  and,  consequently, 
few  persons  perceive  the  degree  in  which 
this  natural  inequality,  of  advantages  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  interposition  of  a  law  which 
throws  its  weight  to  the  side  which  already 
preponderated.       If    any    interferenck 

BETWEEN  THESE  TWO  INTERESTS  COULD  BE 
JUSTIFIED,  A  FAR  BETTER  CASE  COULD  BB 
MADE  OUT  IN  FAVOUR  OF  A  BOUNTV  TO  IN- 
CREASE THE  IMPORTATION  OF  CORN,  THAN 
OF  A  DUTY  TO  RESTRAIN  IT. 

My  first  position  is,  that  the  agricultnristM 
have,  under  any  circumstances,  the  enviable 
advantage  of  always  selling  their  goods  at 
home  in  a  market  insufficiently  supplied. 

My  second  position  is,  that  the  manufac- 
turer, when  he  sells  any  of  his  goods  at  home, 
always  sells  them  in  a  glutted  market.  These 
are  facts  which  can  readily  be  ascertained 
by  referring  to  the  accounts  of  imports  and 
exports. 

"When  the  landowner  is  seller,  he  is  ena- 
bled in  fixing  the  price  of  his  wheat,  to  add, 
to  the  amount  of  the  foreign  price,  all  the 
expense  which  must  be  incurred  in  bringing 
wheat  from  abroad.  He  stands  firm  in  the 
market,  and  saysto  the  manufacturer — reject 
my  wheat  if  it  please  you  to  do  so,  and  go  a 
thousand  miles  by  water  and  by  land  to  fetch 
the  cheap  wheat  you  speak  of. 
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"But  when  the  landowner  changea  his  po- 
•ition,  and  becomes  the  buyer  of  the  manu- 
facturer's foitons,  he  reverses  his  calcula- 
tions, und  lie  deducts  from  the  price  which 
they  wi.uid  fetch  in  the  foreign  market  all 
the  rxpenscs.of  sending  thi'm  thither.  Nor 
is  his  iiing^age  less  changed,  though  it  is 
equally  p«r<nJi)tory.  He  now  says  to  the 
manufacturer — tht  re  is  my  offer,  h-iive  it  if 
you  like,  and  carry  your  cottons  half  round 
the  world,  in  que>t  of  that  beitiT  price  which 
you  say  will  bo  given  for  them  iu  other 
countries. 

I  am  ijuite  «ure  that  many  a  high-minded 
land  proprietor,  if  lie  could  be  brought  to 
perceive  th-  rel  :tive  pojWiions  in  which  the 
agricultural  und  manufacturing  interests  are 
placed,  would  be  the  fir^^o  denounce  the 
BysteiiJ  lis  tlie  mostaboiai|^Blf'  pii'ce  of  subtle 
and  refined  oppression  h^^ad  ever  m  twith. 
Yet  so  it  is ;  the  manufacturer  f^tniids  over 
those  veiy  goods  which  are  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  which  he  knows  will  go  to  a 
foreign  market,  end  for  which  foreign  g  ods 
will  assun  dly  be  received  in  return  ;  and  yet 
be  is  not  peimitted  to  send  them  to  the 
foreign  market  on  liis  own  account,  n-T  to 
receive  in  reiurn  for  them  the  description  of 
foreign  goods  he  wants  for  himself.  The 
landowner  i^s  b(.th  exporter  aud  importer  ;  for 
the  opeiHii  n  of  the  Com  Act  is  to  jjjive  him 
a  right  of  pre-emption  of  our  manufactures 
at  a  maximum  price. 


HOW  TO  PRESERVE  RESPECT  FOR 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY. 

When  industry  shall  have  recovered  its 
rights,  all  jealousies  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor — all  invidious  distinctions  between 
the  productive  and  the  non  productive — all 
cant  about  the  useful  and  the  useless — will 
cease  ;  and  in  their  place  will  bt^  revived  the 
older  and  better  sentiment  of  the  sacredness 
of  property,  and  of  respect  for  superiors. 
Let  property  withdraw  itself  into  its  proper 
Binits,  and  reliuquish  all  its  usurpations ; 
and  let  there  bi^  nothing  factitious  in  supe- 
riority of  station,  and  we  shall  see  physical 
power  and  moral  power  always  har- 
aaonizing  with  each  other.  If  the  work- 
ing classes  shall  be  thought  to  have  lost  any 
portion  of  their  accustomed  respect  for  the 
rights  of  property,  it  is  solely  in'consequence 
of  the  unintelligible  difficulties  in  which 
they  find  themselves  placed  by  the  attacks 
which  property  mdkes  upon  the  rights  of 
hadustry.  Their  understandings  are  per- 
plexed and  mystified  by  their  situation    and 


as  the  blows  they  receive  are  inflicted  by 
property,  they  are  almost  led  to  attribute  to 
it  an  inherent  evil  quality.  But  the  pro- 
perty of  one  man  cannot,  under  equal  laios, 
operate  any  injury  to  another.  It  can  be 
no  injury  to  me  that  a  paiticulir  man  ii 
owner  of  a  particular  pait  of  my  country, 
as  his  exclusive  es  ate,  provided  he  be  con- 
tented with  it  for  is  true  worth,  and  leave 
me  in  quiet  possession  of  any  property 
which  I  niiiy  hai»pen  to  own.  But  if  he  tell 
me,  that  Jiia  pmjicriy  is  of  so  peculiar  a 
naiure  that  it  entitles  him  to  take  from  me 
some  of  miiiPy  in  order  to  make  his  the  mora 
valuable;  and,' above  all,  if  my  property 
consist  solely  in  my  labour,  then  'here  may 
be  some  ri-k  that  1  may  be  sednced  into  an 
opinion,  tha  jiroperty  is  a  sort  of  n-xioug 
matter,  and  a  iniisauce  which  I  may  fairly 
endeavoiu:  to  abate. 


THE  LANDOWNERS  UNMASKED. 

The  restriction  which  is  imposed  on  the 
rights  of  the  workmen  by  the  corn  law,  hat 
not  even  the  outward  show  of  being  iniended 
for  the  public  g"od;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  tell 
the  landowner,  that  ti.e  burthen  of  the  proof 
that  it  is  so  intended  lies  on  him  ;  because 
we  see  him,  on  every  occasion,  claiming  the 
benefit  of  it  as  his  peculiar  right.  It  is  hil 
own  case  which  he  perpetually  pleads ;  and 
it  is  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  which  he 
thinks  he  makes  out  that  he  demands  an 
extra  twopence  of  every  poor  man  for  hii 
loaf.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  ind  guatiom 
or  resentment  with  which  a  thorough-going 
landlord  treats  every  man  who  hesitates  t* 
admit  the  justice  of  their  demand;  and  we  oc- 
casionally see  some  of  them,  of  the  fiistrank, 
travelling  to  county  meetings  in  splendid 
equipages  to  cufcTce  their  claim  to  those 
twopences.  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of 
the  6th  instant,  there  is  a  report  of  such  a 
meeting  in  the  couny  of  Suflb]k,at  which  a 
noble  lord  felt  himself  entitled  to  say,  that 
'*  a  cry  for  an  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  pro- 
ceeded from  a  base;  democratic  spirit  in  the 
country,  that  wanted  cheap  bread  for  its  fel- 
lows, no  matter  what  injury  the  agricultiur- 
ists  sustained."  I  can  assure  that  noble  lord 
thqt  I  have  not,  in  my  sentiments  or  inclina- 
tions, a  particle  of  that  democracy  w  hich  he 
thinks  is  the  sole  enemy  of  his  »ental.  So 
far  from  it,  that  what  remains  to  me  of  my 
animal  strength  should  be  exerted,  if  neces- 
sity arose  for  it,  in  the  defence  of  his  aristo- 
cratic privileges,  and  of  his  proprietary  rights. 
But  I  would  remind  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  liis  indignation  is  warmed  up  by  feelings 
of  a  direct,  personal,  pecuniary  interest ;  whn« 
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it  does  happen,  as  he  must  know,  that  among 
those  who  would  advocate  a  greater  freedum 
in  the  trade  of  com,  are  to  be  nuinbereil 
xnauy  men  of  great  virtue,  talents,  and  aitain- 
»ent8  ;  aye,  and  some,  too,  of  dtep  interest 
in  landed  property.  Look  at  Lord  Grenville's 
protest — was  he  a  base  demociat?  As  to 
the  afftcted  cure  of  this  Suff.-lk  noblemiin 
for  the  "  agriculturists,"  lis  sad  meanness. 
Indeed,  the  Agricultural  Report  rings,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  with  evidence  of  the 
heartless  depredations  of  the  landlords  upon 
the  capital  of  the  fanneis.  '1  he  Agricultur- 
ist, my  gviod  lord,  is  in  no  danger,  except 
from  his  landlord.  It  is  the  deduction  of  the 
"lion's  share"  from  the  gross  produce  which 
impovt rishes  the  farmer;  und  tJie>e  lamen- 
tations over  him  an-i  only  the  growl  of  the 
lion  while  making  the  divisiim.  The  trade 
of  farming,  as  a  trade,  is  invulnerable  by 
competition  in  an  importing  ctmntry ;  and,  if 
it  is  not  a  trade,  wliat  is  it  ? — is  it  an  office  ? 
The  sole  cause  of  the  farmer's  dlffii  ulty  lies 
in  an  ill-conceived,  impotent  corn  law,  and 
in  the  obstinate  confidence  with  which  the 
owners  of  their  farms  have  relied  on  iU  effi- 
cacy in  fixing  their  rents.  But,  my  gond 
lord,  you  have  got  your  corn  law,  and  you 
have  got  your  distress  too — what  do  you  say 
to  that  ?  If  "  democracy"  is  only  to  be 
•taivcd  down,  and  if  bread  is  to  be  made 
dear  lor  that  pur])ose,  what  steps  will  '*  aris- 
tocracy" take,  when  bread  is  cheap,  in  spite 
oi  all  the  com  bills  it  can  devise  and  pass  ? 
How  low  is  the  country  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  landed  interest  will  admit,  tliat  their 
•cheme  works  downwards  instead  of  upwards? 


THE  LANDOWNERS  OUGHT  TO  BE 
FREE  FROM  DEBT. 

The  great  body  of  landowners  ought,  at 
this  day,  to  be  the  principal  stockholders. 
The  two  terms  should  be  almost  synony- 
vous;  andinsteail  of  the  word  "  mor  >;uge  " 
being  the  echo  of  tlie  word  "  land,"  the  pos- 
Bession  of  an  estate  of  "five  thousand  a  year  " 
•  ahould  imply  the  accompaniment  of  "  fifty 
tfiousand  consols."  All  mongages  ought 
•ertainly  to  have  been  paid  off  during  the 
prevalence  of '*  war  prices;'*  bu',  instead  of 
•eizing  so  fair  and  unlooked-for  an  opporu- 
uity  of  clearing  their  estates,  the  landowners 
exhibited  their  enlarged  rentals  only  as  secu- 
rity for  more  advances;  and  they  became 
oompetitors  with  the  state,  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, as  borrowers,  when  they  ought  to  have 
•ntered  it  ai  the  principal  lenders. 


GOOD  ADVICE  TO    OUR  ARISTO- 
CRACY. 

If  our  aristocracy  think,  that,  in  virtue  of 
some  hereditary  claims,  as  lords  of  the  soil, 
they  are  to  perpetuate  their  families  and 
their  patrimonies  hy  any  other  means  than 
their  own  prudent  management  of  their  es- 
tates, according  to  their  intrinsic  \aiues, 
they  may  some  day  he  repudiated  for  senti- 
ments eqially  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
rights  and  the  common  sense  <.f  miinkind. 
They  have  the  good  fortune  of  being  placed 
ami>ng  a  pet. pie  stion:>ly  attached  to  theui  by 
di<-position  and  by  habit,  and  who  are  sen- 
sible of  the  advantages,  while  they  delight 
in  the  splendour,  of  a  high  and  Iipp  ditary 
nobility;  and,  therefore,  if  dis.ig!eement 
en.su.',  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  t'  e  sido 
on  which  the  fault,  as  wt-ll  as  the  chi.f  suf- 
fering, must  lie.  •But  the  peoj-le  delight 
in  the  splendour  of  their  nobility,  only  in 
the  contemplation  that  it  is  maintained  by 
the  intrinsic  resources  of  their  own  broad 
possessions.  If  the  people,  rich  or  poor, 
are  made  to  support  that  splendour  from 
their  own  means,  they  must  ct-ase  to  respect 
it.  The  landed  interest,  to  be  secure,  must 
not  touch  either  the  poor  man's  loaf  or  the 
rich  man's  consols,  niither  may  they  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  clipping  and  coining. 


WE  HAVE  LONG  PASSED  TFTAT 
POINT  UP  TO  WHICH  THE  PROS- 
PER II  Y  OF  A  COUNTRY  IS  BASKP 
UPON  ITS  LAND. 

We  have  long  passed  that  point  vp  f 
which  the  prosperity  of  a  country  is  based 
upon  its  land.  Our  trade  has  outgrown  our 
agriculture,  because  it  has  led  to  an  increase 
«»f  populaiion  which  the  land  can  neither 
profitably  employ  nor  plentifully  fet  d.  What 
ii  is  to  have  a  redundant  population  the 
landed  interest  well  know:  and  the  more 
trade  is  cramped  the  more  redundant  wHl 
a  given  population  prove  to  tht  ir  cost.  I 
know  th.-y  think,  that  there  is  a  circle  of  em- 
ployment <o  be  found  in  the  home  trade,  im 
which  the  same  internal  elements  ol'prosperity 
may  be  perpetually  revolved  and  improved-— 
that,  as  mouths  increased  in  number,  bread 
would  get  dearer,  rents  would  rise,  expen- 
diture enlarge,  home  trade  llouiish,  and  the 
power  of  the  people  to  pay  for  the  bread  in- 
crease wiih  its  price.  "The  particular  trade?, 
which  act  as  purveyors  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
rich,  cordially  believe  in  this  view  of  national 
prosperity;  and  the  country  shopkeepers, 
who,  during  the  "  war  prices,"  felt  the  indu- 
ence  of  them  in  an  unusual  expenditure  oi 
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the  farmers'  families,  pant  for  the  return  of 
dear  bread,  and  imagine,  that  a  price  created 
by  Act  of  Parliament  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
price  created  by  actual  circumstances. 

But  if  the  increase  of  population  should 
not  comprise  a  new  body  (  f  manufacturer^, 
capable  of^  supplying  commodi'ies  for  the 
foreign  market,  besides  having  mouths 
enough  to  consume  all  tlie  home  gro^^'n  corn, 
then,  not  only  would  the  import  trade  be 
lost,  but  the  home  trade  and  the  agricultural 
would  languish  together,  and  the  country 
would  become  little  else  than  one  great  poor- 
house. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  additional  po- 
pulation consists  chiefly  of  manufacturers, 
who  produce  commodities  suitable  to  foreign 
markets,  and  the  export  of  those  commodities 
materially  exceed  in  quantity  the  com  which 
had  formerly  been  cxpoiftd,  in  return  for  the 
imports — the  case  of  the  country  is  thence- 
forth entirely  changed,  and  its  future  pros- 
perity will  be  based  upon  trade,  and  not 
upon  land  ;  and  no  imaginable  measure  can 
be  so  injurious  to  land  as  that  which  may 
impede  the  progress  of  trade. 


TITHES. 


Of  tithes  it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that 
they  existed  long  before  that  most  abstruse 
and  highly  theoretical  maxim  in  political 
economy,  called  "  Protection,"  was  invented 
by  "  practical  men;"  and  they  have  always 
existed,  as  a  positive  charge  upon  land, 
unqualified  by  any  right  con  fen  ed  on  the 
owners  of  land  to  reimburse  themselves  from 
the  monies  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ; 
except  so  far  as  such  a  charge  max,  by  the 
operation  of  trade,  \uider  some  circumstan- 
ces, infuse  itself  into  the  prices  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  land.  If,  after  one-tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  a  field  has  been  taken  for  the 
tithe,  a  law  is  to  proviile  that  the  value  of 
the  nine  other  parts  shall  be  increased  by 
one  ninth,  the  owner  of  the  field  pays  no 
tithe  at  all :  and  I  believe  that  no  man  will 
say,  that  it  never  was  intended  that  the  bur- 
then of  tithe  i-hoxild  be  borne  by  the  land- 
owner. A  Corn  Bill,  granted  for  the  ptirpose 
of  relieving  the  land  from  tithes,  is  a  deliber- 
ate transfer  of  a  charge  from  one  party,  who 
is  liable  to  pay  it,  to  another,  who  is  under 
no  such  liability;  and  nothing  but  an  in- 


crease of  population,  which  has  added  greatlj 
to  the  value  of  the  remaining  nine  parts  of 
the  produce  of  the  field,  could  have  enabled 
the  owner  of  it  to  execute  a  device  for  mak- 
ing the  people  pay  him  also  for  the  tenth 
part,  which  never  was  his  property. 


POOR  LAWS. 

The  Poor  Laws  are  of  older  date  than  the 
importation  of  com:  they  existed  through  a 
long  term  of  exportation,  when  the  owner* 
of  land  neither  had,  nor  could  have  had,  any 
protection  upon  the  ground  of  the  ch^-rges 
they  incurred  in  supporting  their  poor.  The 
circumstance  of  otir  having  passed  from  the 
condition  of  an  exporting  to  that  of  an  im- 
porting country,  can  give  them  no  right  to  be 
reimbursed  those  charges  by  the  trading  part 
of  the  community,  although  it  suiiplies  them 
with  the  machinery  for  enforcing  such  a 
claim :  and,  indeed,  if  we  reflect  on  the  num- 
ber of  idle  persons  who  were  supported  by 
the  great  landowners  out  of  the  produce  of 
their  estates,  before  commerce  and  refine- 
ment had  altered  the  habits  of  society,  by 
conv»irting  squires  into  gentlemen,  and  boors 
into  artizans,  the  poor  rates  would  appear  to 
be  little  else  than  a  substitute  for  the  former 
practice,  tardily  adopted  after  an  interval  of 
great  disorder,  under  which  the  landowners 
were  the  greatest  sufierers.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  first  institution  of  the  poor  law,  nor 
in  the  early  practice  under  it,  upon  which  the 
landed  interest  can  found  a  prescriptive  or 
traditional  right,  to  throw  upon  the  rest  of 
the  community,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
device  or  contrivance  whatever,  the  charge 
they  incur  in  maintaining  the  surplus  part 
of  the  population  of  their  respective  parishes. 

COUNTY  RATES. 

The  county  rates  are  another  grievance 
complained  of;  but  the  occupiers  of  lands, 
and  the  dwellers  in  rural  situations,  are  the 
parties  most  interested  in  the  purposes  for 
which  those  rates  are  cliiefly  expended.  I 
can  see  no  ground  upon  which  the  landed 
interest  should  throw  their  portion  of  these 
expenses  upon  the  other  members  of  the 
community ;  but  this  they  will  do  if  the 
price  of  com  is  artificially  raised  upon  the 
ground  of  the  county  rates. 
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